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Hinpoo Sex.r-TortTvures. 


Too shocking but too true is this pic- 
ture of some of the tortures inflicted up- 
on themselves by Hindoos. Fastening 
hooks in their flesh, they swing round 
upon a revolving wheel, until they think 
they have suffered pain enough to recom- 
mend them to their gods. Of this form 
of idolatry we have seen few notices of 
late years, and we would hope that it has 
been wholly abolished. The British ru- 
lers of India have done something to dis- 
courage the ancient and bloody practices 
of that degraded people, though less than 
we could desire, and less than many per- 
sons believe they might have done, with- 
out the danger of counteracting the im- 
portant object of gradual improvement. 

The scene represented in the print Is 
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one of those which bear irresistible evi- 
dence of the longing of man for happiness 
in another world, and of his willingness, 
when under a strong influence of that de- 
sire, to submit to excrutiating torments 
to secure it. Strange as it seems, how- 
ever, with this scene before us, it is no 
less natural to man to reject an offer of 
future happiness, free from all conditions 
of bodily suffering. If it were not so, 
how extensive would now have been the 
diffusion of true religion over the world ! 
Christianity offers salvation to the faith- 
ful, penitent and reformed: but that pride 
which, induced Eve to listen to the flat- 
tering hope of as ‘like gods,’ is 
offended by the humiliating condition 
in which it appears to place man, and on 
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that account the Gospel is rejected by 
many of those to whom it is proclaimed. 
It is not indeed the gospel, it is not 
Christianity which humbles human na- 
ture: on the contrary, they offer the only 
means by whick it can be elevated and 
rendered honorable. 

The self-tortures invented in different 
ages and countries, are various and often 
shocking in the extreme, and some so se- 
vere and revolting, that nothing except 
the most decisive evidence could per- 
suade us to think it possible to prescribe 
or to practice them. Those performed 
by the Mandan Indians, in their secret 
and public rites, which Mr. Cattin was 
permitted to witness in their village on 
the bank of the Missouri, were if possi- 
ble more shocking than the Hindoo hook- 
swing represented on the preceding page. 
They were certainly more varied and 
prolonged. 


We add the following extracts from 
Murray’s History, relating to the super- 
stitions prevailing in Hindostan. Other 
interesting facts relating to Hindoo man- 
ners, &c., will be found in our first and 


second volumes, by reference to the in- 
dices. 


* Penance and self-torture are regard- 
ed as essential to the attainment of a cha- 
racter for holiness. Not only do devo- 
tees boast of renouncing all the decen- 
cies and pleasures of life, with all the 
charms of social intercourse, but they 
rack their invention to contrive the most 
— sufferings. The yogues or fa- 

irs live in the depth of forests, either 
absolutely naked, or having their bodies 
smeared with ashes and filth, their nails 
grown to the dimensions of huge claws, 
their beards reaching to an immeasura- 
ble length. It is their pride to expose 
themselves to the tempest when it beats 
with its utmost fury, and to the sun when 
darting its intensest rays ; above all, to 
remain fixed for long periods in con- 
strained and fantastic attitudes. Some 
hold their hands above their heads till 
they cannot bring them down again ; oth- 
ers clench their fists till their aails pene- 
trate the palm; and a third class turn 
their faces towards the sun till they can- 
not regain their natural position. A cer- 
tain traveller, who left one of them thus 
stationed, was astonished on returning to 
India, sixteen years after, to find him in 
the very same posture. ‘There are even 
persons who dig a living grave, and re- 


main buried in the earth, with only an 
aperture for the admission of light and 
food. It is chiefly by means of such pre- 
posterous modes of self-torture that ab- 
sorption into the essence of Bram, or the 
Supreme Mind, the highest aim of every 
Hindoo saint, is held to be attainable. 


These absurd austerities were remark- 
ed principally by the eariier travellers, 
and are said to have now become compa- 
ratively rare. Yet Mr. Ward, in the year 
1806, when visiting the sacred island of 
Saugor, saw several instances of this ir- 
rational devotion. He mentions also an 
account given by a European gentleman, 
who in the neighborhood of Calcutta per- 
ceived something of human shape in a 
hole in the earth; but, unable to believe 
that it was a man, beat it till blood flow- 
ed, without being able to excite any 
movement beyond what might have been 
expected from a log of wood. ‘These 
yogues, according to the same author, 
are not humble penitents, but proud as- 
cetics. They are impressed with the 
belief that the practice of these unnatural 
severities leads directly to the possession 
of divine and supernatural powers. They 
relate stories of impious men, nay of 
asoors or demons, who by such means 
have obtained an empire over nature, and 
even over the gods. ‘There was, it ap- 
pears, a band of giants, who, by suspen- 
ding themselves with their heads down- 
wards over a slow fire for eight hundred 
bare, and tearing the flesh from the 

ones, became so mighty, and caused 
such an alarm throughout the Hindoo 
heaven, that the battle in which Doorga 
vanquished them ranks among the most 
distinguished exploits of that terrible di- 
vinity. Another doctrine of this strange 
creed teaches that the immortals, instead 
of viewing witd satisfaction these acts of 
devotion, are struck with.alarm, lest the 
performers should thereby arrive at a 
power dangerous to the stability of the 
celestial dominion. ‘They do not there- 
fore scruple to employ means for sedu- 
cing them into such sensual indulgences 
as may cause them to relinquish these 
lofty pretensions. 


While over all India, the same deities 
are worshipped, and the same books held 
sacred, there is still found scope for the 
love of novelty and the propensity natu- 
ral to mankind to sepurate into sects ; 
each party esteeming themselves wiser 
and holier than the rest of the world. 
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Mr. Wilson even considers the succes- 
sive books of the Vedas, the Puranas, and 
the Mahabarat as constituting really new 
systems, since, amid the veneration ex- 
pressed for the ancient doctrines and 
modes of worship, they introduce others 
essentially different. Zealots in general 
select some particular deity, of whom, in 
preference to all others, they profess 
themselves the votaries. Brama, as al- 
ready observed, notwithstanding his su- 
premacy in the Hindoo pantheon, does 
not stand at the head of any sect. Vish- 
nu and Siva, the two powers next to him, 
divide in a great measure the worship of 
Indian devotees. The writer just named 
reckons that, among forty-three leading 
denominations, twenty attach themselves 
to Vishnu, nine to Siva, four to his wife 
Doorga, under the name of Saktas, while 
ten select inferior objects of adoration. 
The zealous adherents of the rival sects 
of Vishnuvites and Sivites, addicting 
themselves, according to Indian usage, 
to pilgrimage and mendicity, rove through 
the country in large bands, who have a 
great resemblance to sturdy beggars. 
These sectaries, exalting to an extraor- 
dinary degree the object of their own 
special homage, view one another with 
great antipathy, and often engage in vio- 
lent contentions. ‘The symbols and creed 
of each are on such occasions held up by 
their opponents to odium and derision. 
When they met at Hurdwar, or any oth- 
er place of religious resort, the collision 


becomes formidable, and often ends in 
blooJshed. 


But the most important schism is that 
between the disciples of Brama and the 
adherents of Boodh. The latter have ob- 
jects of worship, a creed, ceremonies, 
and institutions entirely peculiar. They 
are even stigmatized as atheists, not 

ielding divine honours to any great First 
fags but solely to deified mortals. The 
priests of this order reside in spacious 
convents, where they devote themselves 
to celibacy and other observances, so 
closely allied to the Romish church that 
the less enlightened missionaries of the 
latter faith have been induced to believe 
the two religions to be the same. The 
Boodhists erect temples much larger and 
more magnificent, and images of more 
gigantic dimensions, than the worship- 
pers of Brama. But the most remarkable 
fca:ure in this belief is its local situation, 
from which attempts have been made to 


Pad 


“extensively throughout India; and seve- 


deduce its origin and history. There 
was evidently a time when it prevailed 


ral great dynasties, particularly of Mag- 
adha, were Boodhist. But now almost 
every trace of it has been obliterated from 
Hindostan, while it rules in all the neigh- 
boring countries to the east and north, 
and has overspread nearly the whole ex- 
tent of Eastern Asia. It is fully estab- 
lished in Thibet, Bootan, Birmah, Siam, 
and Ceylon: it is supposed to be the same 
with that of Fo, which is prevalent in 
China, and with that of Shamanism, which 
is diffused through the wide regions of 
Tartary. From these facts, Mr. Joinville 
and other writers deduce the inference 
that this creed was once held by a large 
proportion of the people of Hindostan ; 
that a bloody war, imbittered by a furious 
persecution, was waged between them 
and the votaries of Brama; and that the 
latter were completely victorious, when 
the followers of Boodha were expelled 
aud sought refuge in all the surrounding 
states, where they succeeded in estab- 
lishing their faith, We cannot but con- 
sider this opinion as somewhat conjectu- 
ral ; and it must appear singular that there 
should not remain any record of the wars 
and persecution which are here supposed 
to have taken place. However, the two 
religions cannot have had an origin re- 
mote from each other, since, as we learn 
from Dr. Leyden, the Pali, or sacred lan- 
guage of the Boodhist Birmahs, is only a 
dialect of the Sanscrit. 


The next grand feature, and one now 
peculiar to India, consists of the division 
of the people into castes; an institution 
which has long effected a separation 
among certain orders of society, as com- 
plete as if they had belonged to different 
species, and which, though its power, 
owing to an increasing intercourse with 
the English, is beginning to be shaken, 
still continues immense. The four castes 
proceed in a descending scale: the Bra- 
mins, the Cahatryas, the Vaisyas, and the 
Sudras. It is religion, or rather a sla- 
vish superstition, by which these extra- 
ordinary distinctions are sanctioned, and 
at the same time reconciled and cemen- 
ted, so as to preserve from disorganiza- 
tion a community in which certain inte- 
rests are kept in immutable subordina- 
tion. The sacred books represent the 
Bramins as having issued in the moment 
of creation from the mouth of Brama. 
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LIEBIG AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GIESSEN. 

Giessen impresses the approaching 
traveller pleasantly. It is situated on 
the Lahn, one of the tributaries of the 
Rhine, upon basaltic peaks; on either 
side are the ruins of castles and towers 
seven or eight hundred years old. Be- 
tween them, and upon the Lahn, the cul- 
tivation is carried to a high degree of 
perfection; orchards of fruit trees, and 
woods of oak, birch and evergreen, beau- 
tify the landscape ; and, beside the city 
of Giessen, not less than ten villages are 
seen, across the valley, and about among 
the hills) The road enters the ‘new 
town,’ in which the medical college, Lie- 
big’s laboratory and residence, and a se- 
ries of beautiful edifices, more nearly in 
the massive Tuscan style than any other, 
are situated. ‘Two low stone edifices 
mark the entrance to the ‘city proper,’ 
eucircling which, at a distance of, | sup- 
pose, a mile and a half, is a fine prome- 
nade, occupying the site of the old ram- 
parts. ‘This promenade is skirted through- 
out with trees, and conducts one through 
a change of scene, looking from Giessen 
across the valley of the Lahn, that in 
summer must be especially beautifal. 

The old town has nothing to commend 
it to consideration. London is said to 
have crooked streets, but they are 
straight lines, compared with the irreg- 
ular avenues of Giessen; and the build- 
ings along the streets are not parallei 
to anything, even to the direction of 
the streets or the structures opposite. 
The houses, with scarcely an exception, 
are constructed of wooden frames, filled 
in with brick, and plastered over within 
and without; and the bracing of the 
frame-work is anything but a display of 
architectural skill. ‘he hotels have pas- 
sages for carriages through the first sto- 
ry, and are entered, not from the front, 
but from the carriage-way. ‘The pave- 
ments ‘are excrutiating, the citizens seem- 
ing scarcely to have known the luxury of 
a sidewalk. Even the pebbles of basalt 
which are strewn over the street, and 
ground to powder by the ponderous, un- 
wieldy freight-wagons, are swept away 
in a short time by the scavengers, and 
preserved for enriching soils. 

But | have already too long postponed 
an account of the sun of this German sci- 
entific world—the man who has congre- 
gated in his laboratory students from ev- 
ery kingdom of Europe, Great Britain, 
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and from America; who is in organic 
chemistry, what Newton and Laplace 
were in astronomy and mathematics— 
Justus Liebig. My first interview with 
him was in his private laboratory. The 
reception seemed to me rather that of a 
military officer, than that of a scientific 
man. He was manifestly engrossed with 
some matters of thought, and while he 
conducted me through the apartments of 
his great laboratory, I could not but feel, 
that working and thinking were the only 
avocations known here. A _ gentleman 
to whom I was introduced, spoke in a 
subdued tone, as if conversation were 
contraband. Liebig turned to me and 
said: ‘“ You may converse in English for 
two or three days, but not more.” All 
this without a smile. I then went to seek 
my lodgings, rather depressed. A few 
days rolled over, and I was one of an au- 
dience of about a hundred chemical 
students, assembled in the lecture room, 
awaiting the entrance of the distinguish- 
ed man. The course on organic chem- 
istry was about to commerce. Gentle- 
men in every variety of costume, with 
note-books, pens and ink, or pencils, were 
seated, conversing upon various topics, 
while before was the assistant, just com- 
pleting his arrangement of the suite of 
substances and articles of apparatus, to 
be employed in the lecture of the day. 


The hour of eleven was on the point 
of striking, the murmur of conversation 
had subsided into a whisper, when pre- 
sently the whole audience by one impulse 
rose, aud | saw entering and bowing to 
the salutation, Professor Liebig. He had 
just returned from England, where the 
attention of the most Jearned, the most 
wealthy, the most eminent, had been Ja- 
vished npon him, as they have been sha- 
red by no man of science in modern 
times. ‘The published account of the 
great dinner at Glasgow had reached 
Giessen ; a welcome with appropriate 
honors had signalised his return; and 
now, with all these demonstrations of re- 
gard fresh in his recollection and their’s, 
it was not difficult to see that veneration 
was mingJed with the tide of emotion 
to which they had spontaneously given 
expression. 


In an instant the apartment was breath- 
less, and the lecture commenced. What 
it was about | was able to see from the 
formulz on the black-board, and from a 
word now and then which | understoo:? 
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but l was too much absorbed with his 
mannerto give much attention to what 
he said. He is about an inch and a half 
less than six feet, and stands quite erect. 
His figure is slender rather than stout, 
and cast throughout, originally, in the 
finest mould. ‘Toil over the table has 
given a trace of curvature to his shoul- 
ders, which is apparent when he stands 
quietly beside the blackboard; but this 
vanishes in his walk or animated expla- 
nation. All his movements, and particu- 
larly those connected with demonstra- 
tion and experimenting, are graceful to a 
degree | have never seen equalled. To 
see him in an experimental illustration, 
holding in the same hand three test tubes, 
and an equal number of glass stoppers, 
while with the other he is pouring from 
vessels containing re-agents, at first a lit- 
tle excited my surprise. The portraits, 
to some extent circulated in England and 
America, presenting him in an overcoat, 
are caricatures. A lithographic lately 
published here is better: but no picture 
can possibly be made of him. There is 
an expression of thought in all his move- 
ments and attitudes which I[ could scarce- 
ly have believed upon the mere relation. 
W hether with the chalk and black-board, 
and these he uses in explaining all de- 
compositions and recompositions of any 
complexity; or with his index finger 
along his chin and nose, presenting that 
most singular of all gestures, or with his 
apparatus, it is all the same. He is all 
mind; and it beeame as distinctly visi- 
ble through his corporeal tenement, as 
his chemical compounds are seen through 
the vessels containing them. The detail 
of chemical changes is clear, and expres- 
sed in language comprehended by all 
versed in science. Occasionally, these 
details bring into review some of his own 
investigations and theories; then a new 
animation is superadded to his ordinary 
bearing, and the illustrations are drama- 
tic. His large eyes expand, his features 
glow, and his gesticulations are such, 
that | have fancied one might almost un- 
derstand some of his themes, even if he 
were unable to hear. His notes consist 
of a few formule written out upon two 
or three strips of paper. He enters the 
laboratory, where he is surrounded by 
gentlemen engaged in a great variety of 
investigations. ‘There is one upon ben- 
zoic acid, there is one upon allantoine, 
there is one with new compounds of cy- 
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anogen, another with quinine, another 
with cheese, another with a new gum, 
another with some plants, &c., &c. ; and 
all of them engaged in courses of origi- 
nal investigation, all of them treading un- 
trodden paths ; he is ready to teil each 
one the results for which he may look. 
Such is his familiarity with every fact in 
known chemistry, that its analogies are 
perpetually present, and enable him to 
promise with great certainty upon almost 
every investigation. 


He comes to a gentleman who has a 
problem in the shape of an unascertained 
substance. He directs him to bring a 
dozen or twenty test tubes, and perhaps 
as many re-agents. The unknown com- 
pound is in a few moments distributed 
among the test tubes and awaiting the 
re-actions. ‘The professor goes on 
through the laboratory, repeating similar 
experiments with other products of in- 
vestigation ; the moment when he comes 
round again, if atest tube has been re- 
moved from its place, he knows which 
one, and demands itsreturn. Moreover, 
the gentlemen who leave unascertained 
substances of interest when going away 
for the night, not unfrequently on their 
return, find that the head of the la- 
boratory has been around, and removed 
them for safe keeping to his private 
shelves. 


This vigilant surveillance, this power- 
ful local memory, this readiness in affor- 
ding explanation in all difficult matters, 
have induced the opinion already expres- 
sed, that the man is something in chem- 
istry of what Zerah Colman was in cal 
culation. However, Liebig, for the en- 
couregement of all his pupils, has said : 
“that it is not all so.” Every fact in the 
science has cost him labor to acquire, and 
labor to retain; and though now he is 
ready to pronounce upon the nature, pro- 
perties, and history of every known or- 
ganic and inorganic body in chemistry, 
he has acquired this prodigious mass of 
scientific information only with prodigious 
labor. Subsequent interviews have ap- 
ieee me that Professor Liebig is equal- 
y capable of making his circle of friends 
happy, in the exchange of lore, in the 
various departments of science and lite- 
rature.—Medical Times. 


Ignorance, in a government in which 
every man has a voice, is a very dange- 
rous element, and not easily controlled. 
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SAILING OF THE CHINESE SAILORS, BE- 
LONGING To THE CocHin Cuina Junx.— 


The return of the Chinese sailors to their 
native land, in the bark Candace, Capt. 
Gardiner, on Monday, the 4th of Octo- 
ber, having been arranged by the owners 
of the Chinese junk, they all attended the 
Floating Church of this city, on the pre- 
ceding Sunday afternoon. It was inte- 
resting to see them there with the large 
number of other sailors who were then 
present, as some of them must come 
within the range of Bishop Boone’s mis- 
sion on their return to Shang-Hai,—and 
the impression of the church services 
could not fail of being remembered, and 
of producing a solemn effect on their 
minds. They were accompanied by Mr. 
devoted Christian, 
as far as he understands Christianity, ha- 
ving embraced our religon through the 
instrumentality of some faithful mission- 
ary in his native land. His efforts in be- 
half of his countrymen, were chiefly di- 
rected to their spiritual welfare. He 
presented each of them a Testament in 
their own language, a portion of which 
he daily read and explained to them, 
while they were boarding at the Sailor’s 
Home. Mr. Lin-King-Chew is a Chinese 
gentleman of education, and of distinc- 
tion and property in his own country, 
who has been in New York about two 
months, learning our language, and who, 
since their difficulties, has very much in- 
ierested himself in their welfare. Capt. 
and Mrs. Richardson, of the New York 
Sailor’s Home in Cherry street, where 
they have been residing the last three 
weeks, at their request also accompanied 
them. From the paternal and maternal 
care they have experienced from them, 
they have expressed themselves, through 
their interpreter, in strong terms of gra- 
titude. After divine service, Rev. Mr. 
Parker, the chaplain, presented each of 
them, 96 in number, with the Protestant 
Churchman of April, 1845, which con- 
tains two beautiful wood cuts, originally 
engraved for the Ladies’ Magazine, of a 
view of the exterior and interior of the 
Ploating Church of this city, accom- 
panied by an extended description of the 
Floating Church, and the efforts mafing 
in the Episcopal Church throughout 
America for the spiritual benefit of sea- 
men. It was an impressive reflection, 
said Rev. Mr. Parker, (in a short state- 
ment he made to the congregation, after 
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the benediction,) of the present circum- 
stances of the interesting strangers who 
were then present, and who were to leave 
our shores on the morrow, in the ship 
that lay alongside of the Floating Church, 
where they were, for cities under our 
feet on the other side of the globe, that 
though they saw before them persons 
who excited a deep curiosity, from their 
peculiar complexion, mode of dress and 
physiognomy, that they belonged to a 
race which, in numbers, at the present 
time, equalled one-third of the whole po- 
pulation of our earth. 


On Monday, at 9 o’clock, the deck of 
the bark Candace was covered with la- 
dies and gentlemen, and clergymen of 
several religious denominations, viz: 
Rev. Mr. Kidder, of the Methodist com- 
munion, Rev. Messrs. Spaulding and 
Loomis, Secretaries, and Rev. Mr. Par- 
ker, all members of the board of mana- 
gers of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and their devoted friend and 
countrymen, Lin-King-Chew, who has 
been untiring in his kindness to them, in 
order to accompany them to Sandy 
Hook. Professor Loomis, the mission- 
ary tu seamen in the port of Canton, re- 
cently appointed by that Society, was 
also there. A deeply affecting incident 
was there witnessed. During the pro- 
gress through the Narrows to sea, a de- 
putation from the Chinese sailors was 
sent by them to Capt. and Mrs. Richard- 
son, then on board, begging them to take 
their frienc and countryman, Lin King- 
Chew, to their house, the Sailor’s Home 
in Cherry street, and take care of him 
while he was in America, as he was ina 
land of strangers, and they felt so much 
love towards their friend, that they could 
not leave him behind, unless they were 
sure he would be with those whose sym- 
pathy and kindness they had so recently 
experienced. It was truly an oriental 
idea expressed by one. He wished to 
take with him, and plant in China, the 
American “‘ cry tree,”—meaning the wil- 
low, for he could not leave them without 
crying, and as it grew, he would be con- 
stantly reminded of his feelings when he 
left America. 


The wind being light and ahead, it was 
necessary for the steamer Jacob Bell to 
take the Candace out as far as the light- 
ship, 10 miles beyond Sandy Hook, and 
23 miles from the city, that she might 
have a good offing. On reaching this 
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distant place from the shore, it was ob- 
served that a little bird had left N. York 
wih the ship, an! was now perched on 
the end of one of the spars aloft, as if in- 
‘ending to make the voyage with her and 
the Chinese sailors to their homes. 

Before the steamer left her, at the te- 
quest of Capt. Gardiner, after the crew 
had been all assembled near the captain, 
—_ the Chinese sailors were arranged, 
Rev. Mr. Parker commended her crew, 
passengers, the Chinese sailors, with the 
Rev. missionary on board, to God’s pro- 
tection, in the beautiful prayer of the Li- 
turoy for persons going to sea, conclu- 
ding with the Lord’s prayer and the. be- 
nediction. 

While the steamboat was sheering 
away, and the ship, in full sail, was haul- 
ing off, to hasten on her voyage, her bul- 
warks were lined by the 26 Chinese sail- 
ors, in tears at parting with their kind 
friends, Capt. and Mrs. Richardson, and 
their beloved countryman, Lin- King- 
Chew, whom they almost worshipped for 
his many acts of generosity, sympathy 
and friendship. The scene was truly 
worthy of an artist’s pencil. The whole 
rail on the starboard side was lined with 
the swarthy figures of these bare-headed 
Mongolians, shaking their hands in the 
air, and looking towards the steamboat. 
The caps of the crew were flourishing 
aloft behind them, as they gave their 
three cheers, which were answered by 
the ladies waving their handkerchiefs, 
and the response of the gentlemen. When 
these had ceased, the Chinese sailors 
struck up their farewell song, which con- 
tinued, in their harsh, cracked voices, till 
both vessels were so far separated that 
the sound died on the air. 

In one hour a small speck on the hori- 
zon was all that was seen of the bark 
Candace and her interesting passengers. 
On the steamboat’s return, her services 
were requested, by a signal set under the 
jib-boom of a ship aground, within the 
Hook, which for 24 hours had made in- 
effectual efforts by sails, and, as soon as 
it could be produced, by another steam- 
boat, to get off. After breaking several 
large hawsers, and two hours’ hard strain- 
ing with steam, the Jacob Bell succeed- 
ed in hauling her off, and the passengers 
who accompanied the Candace reached 
the city at 6 o’clock in the evening.— 
Express. 





Virtue and vice have their rewards. 
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Beautify Home. 


Men will say that appearance is no- 
thing, and that the pleasures of the sight 
are not to be valued and cultivated! I 
say that appearance is always to be re- 
garded; that we cannot render our homes 
too beautiful and attractive. Our first 
object should be to make our dwellings 
as convenient and comfortable as art can 
make them; our second object should be 
to render them to an equal extent taste- 
ful and elegant. Do what we can, and 
all we can, we shall fall far short of ri- 
valling the simplest forms of nature.—Sel, 





A Cask or ANIMAL PresERVATION.—The 
skeleton of an elephant of an extinct spe- 
cies forms part of the remarkable*collec- 
tion of curiosities in the famous Museum 
at St. Petersburgh. The mammoth ani- 
mal was discovered in 1806 in the ice of 
the polar sea, near the mouth of the river 
Lena, by St. Michael Adams. It was first 
seen by a chief of the Tongeese tribe in 
the year 1799, when it was imbedded in 
a rock of ice about 189 feet high, and had 
only two feet, with a small part of the 
body, projecting from the side, so as to 
be visible. At the close of the next sum- 
mer, the entire flank of the animal had 
been thawed out. It nevertheless requi- 
red five summers, in this inclement re- 
gion, to so thaw the ice as to liberate the 
whole body. At length, in 1804, the 
enormous mass separated from the moun- 
tain of ice and fell over upon its side, on 
asandbank. At this time it appears to 
have been in a state of preservation, with 
its skin and flesh as when it had existed 
antecedently to the deluge, or to what- 
ever convulsion of the globe may have 
transported animals apparently of the tor- 
rid zone to the confines of the Arctic cir- 
cle. The Tongeese chief cut off the 
tusks, that were nine feet long, and 
weighed 200 lbs. each. ‘I'wo years after 
this event, Mr. Adams being at Yakutsh 
and hearing of this event undertook a 
journey to the spot. He found the ani- 
mal in the same place, but exceedingly 
mutilated by the dogs and wolves of the 
neighborhood, which had fed upon its 
flesh as fast as it thawed. He, however, 

succeeded in removing the skeleton, and 
in recovering two of the feet, one of the 
ears, one of the eyes, and about three- 
quarters of the skin, which was covered 
with reddish hair and black bristles. 
These are now in the Museum at St. Pe- 
tersburgh.—SEL. 
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The islands of ice which, every spring, 
make their appearance in some of the 
northern parts of the Atlantic ocean, and 
occasionally float so far down as to en- 
danger ships on their passage between 
Europe and America, are objects of which 
it is difficult to form adequate ideas, 


without seeing them. And such is their 
diversity in size and form, and in the as- 
pects they present in different lights and 
weather, that drawings and descriptions 
are alike unable to do them full justice. 
The prints which we here present to our 
readers, are copied from drawings made 
by. a friend, of some of the ice-islands or 
floating ice-bergs which he saw, while on 
his passage to England, in the year 1844, 
a brief description of which was publish- 
ed in the N. York Journal of Commerce, 
a few weeks after. 

That season was remarkable for the 
uncommon number and size of ice-is- 
lands, encountered by vessels on the At- 
lantic, as may be seen by any one who 
recurs to the nautical reports contained 
in the newspapers published in the 
Spring of that year. They were seen in 
great abundance between latitudes 41 
and 44 deg., and longitudes 47 to 49 
deg. &e. 

The gentleman to whom we are in- 
debted for a description and the draw- 
ings of those here represented, addressed 
a letter to the editors of the paper above 
mentioned, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts. | 

“On board the Packet-ship Acadia, 
bound to Liverpool, May 13th, 1844. 

“Having just sketched (not in the 
most elegant manner,) a representation, 
which the passengers have been pleased 
to call very accurate, of several ice-bergs 
deemed somewhat remarkable by all 
hands on board, for the purpose of send- 
ing them to a friend, I have, at the sug- 
gestion of a nautical friend, as well as 
several others, who happened to notice 
me while engaged in the business, copied 
them for yourselves, to make use of as 
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matter of entertainment for your readers, 
or to throw aside, as you may deem ex- 
pedient. 

‘We fell in with these islands on the 
morning of the 7th inst., in latitude 44 
deg. 2 min. and longitude 47 deg. 32 m., 
(739 miles ffom Halifax.) We had 
learned from Captain Judkins, of the Hi- 
bernia, which reached Halifax soon after 
we did, that he had encountered a large 
field of ise.” 

In consequence of this timely wara- 
ing, the Acadia had steered farther south, 
to avoid similar obstacles: but this pre- 
caution did not carry the fine ship be- 
yond the reach of danger. The writer 
describes the ice-islands represented in 
these prints as follows: 

The first was supposed to be 100 feet 
high ; and, as far the greaier part of a 
floating mass is always under water, the 
size may be imagined. 
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This is a north-eastern view of an ise 
land, supposed t 
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“This is a second view of the preced- 
ing from a point where it appeared higher, 
and was estimated by different specta- 
tors to be from 160 to 200 feet above the 


sea in the highest part. This was the 
first sight I had of any of the islands in 
the full light of the sun. The preceding 
appeared in a cloudy morning.’’ 
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Tue HumMING-BIRD. 


This is the most admired of all the li- 
ving visitants of our gardens; and per- 
haps not less welcome or less admired, 
although the only species we ever see in 
the north, than if he were accompanied 
with his thirty or forty congeners, known 
in the southern parts of our continent. 
He is now wholly unrivalled in diminu- 
tive size, airy swiftness of flight, delicacy 
and brillianey of plumage, among those 
varieties of the harmless feathered tribe, 
with which Providence cheers us in our 
northern abodes. 

We have before given some interest- 
ing particulars respecting the humming- 
bird, and could easily fill many pages with 
extracts from Wilson, Audubon and oth- 
er writers. A recent author, an English 
naturalist who has published his obser- 
vations on the birds of Jamaica, gives us 
some pleasing accounts of the nature of 
this beautiful genus. 

“While I lingered in the romantic 
place, picking up some of the land shells 
which were scattered among the rocks, 
suddenly I heard the whirr of a humming- 
bird, and, looking up, saw a female Polyt- 
mus hovering opposite the nest, with a 
mass of silk cotton in her beak. Deter- 
red by the sight of me, she presently re- 
tired to a twig, a few paces distant, on 
which she sat. | immediately sunk down 
among the rocks as quietly as possible, 
and remained perfectly still. In a few 
seconds she came again, and after hover- 
ing a moment, disappeared behind one of 
the projections, whence in a few seconds 
she emerged again, and flew off. I then 
examined the place, and found to my de- 
light a new nest, in all respects like the 
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old one, but unfinished, affixed to another 
twig not a yard from it. I again sat 
down among the stones in front, where 
I could see the nest, not concealing my- 
self, but remaining motionless, waiting 
for the ‘ petite’ bird’s re-appearance. 

had not to wait long: a loud whirr, and 
there she was, suspended in the air be- 
fore her nest: she soon espied me, and 
came within a foot of my eyes, hover- 
ing just in front of my face. I remained 
still, however, when I heard the whirring 
of another just above me, perhaps the 
male, but I durst not look towards him 
lest the turning of my head should frigh- 
ten the female. In a minute or two the 
other was gone, and she alighted again 
on the twig, where she sat some little 
time preening her feathers, and apparent- 
ly clearing her mouth from the cotton 
fibres, for she now and then swiftly pro- 
jected the tongue an inch and a half from 
the beak, continuing the same curve as 
that of the beak. When she arose it was 
to, perform a very interesting aetion ; for 
she flew to the face of the rock, which 
was thickly clothed with soft dry moss, 
and hovering on the wing, as if before a 
flower, began to pluck the moss, until she 
had a Jarge bunch of it in her beak; then 
I saw her fly to the nest, and having 
seated herself in it, proceeded to place 
the new material, pressing, and arranging, 
and interweaving the whole with her beak, 
while she fashioned the cup-like form of 
the interior by the pressure of her white 
breast, moving round and round as she 
sat. My presence appeared to be no hin- 
erance to her proceedings, though only 
a few feet distant; at length she left 
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acain, and I left the place also. On the 
Sth of April, I visited the cave again, and 
found the nest perfected, and containing 
two eggs, which were not hatched on the 
ist of May, on which day | sent Sam to 
endeavour to secure both dam and nest. 
He found her sitting, and had no difficul- 
ty in capturing her, and, with the nest 
and its contents, he carefully brought her 
down to me. I transferred it, having bro- 
ken one egg by accident, to a cage, and 
put in the bird; she was mopish, how- 
ever, and quite neglected the nest, as she 
did also some floWers which I inserted; 
sitting moodily on aperch. The next 
morning she was dead.” 

The author was particularly anxious to 
bring alive to England some of these ‘ ra- 
diant creatures ;’ and though his earliest 
endeavours to keep them alive for any 
length of time, even if they survived their 
capture, proved entirely fruitless, yet his 
altempts were valuable, as giving him a 


ting unrestrained for several seconds at 
atime on my finger. I collected a few 
flowers and placed them in a vase ona 
high shelf, and to these they resorted im- 
mediately. But I soon found that they 
paid attention to none but Asclepias cu- 
rassavica, and slightly to a large lpomea. 
On this | again went out, and gathered a 
large bunch of Asclepias, and was plea- 
sed to observe, that, on the moment of 
my entering the room, one flew to the 
nosegay and sucked while | held it in my 
hand. The other soon followed, and 
then both these lovely creatures were 
buzzing together within an inch of my 
face, probing the flowers so eagerly as to 
allow their bodies to be touched without 
alarm. These flowers being placed in 
another glass, they visited each bouquet 
in turn, now and then flying after each 
other playfully through the room, or 
alighting on various objects. ‘Though 
occasionally they flew against the win- 
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fuller insight into the manners of the 
humming-birds than, perhaps, he would 
otherwise have obtained. ‘The following 
account, though lung, is exceedingly in- 
teresting. 

‘At my first attempt, in the spring of 
1845, | transferred such as I succeeded 
in bringing alive, to cages immediately 
on their arrival at the house, and though 
they did not beat themselves, they soon 
sunk under the confinement Suddenly 


dows, they did not flutter and beat them- 
selves at it, but seemed well content with 
their parole. As they flew, I repeatedly 
heard them snap the beak, at which times 
they doubtless caught minute flies. Af.- 
ter some time, one of them suddenly sunk 
down in one corner, and on being taken 
up seemed dying: it had perhaps struck 
itself in flying. It lingered awhile, and 
died. ‘The other continued his vivacity ; 
perceiving that he had exhausted the 
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they would fall to the floor of the cage, 
and lie motionless with closed eyes; if 
taken into the hand, they would perhaps 
seem to revive for a few moments; then 
throw back the pretty head, or toss it to 
and fro, as if in great suffering, expand 
the wings, open the eyes, slightly puff up 
the feathers of the breast, and die, usual- 
ly without any convulsive struggle. This 
was the fate of my first attempts. 

‘In the autumn, however, they began 
to be numerous again upon the mountain ; 
and having, on the 13th of November, 
captured two young males, sucking the 
pretty pink flowers of Urena lobata, I 
brought them home in a covered basket. 
The tail feathers of the one were unde- 
veloped, those of the other half their-full 
length. I did not cage them, but turned 
them out into the open room, in which 
the daily work of preparing specimens 
was carried on, having first secured the 
doors and windows. They were lively 
but not wild; playful towards each oth- 
er, and tame with respect to myself, sit- 


ee ee ee 


flowers, | prepared a tube, made of the 
barrel of a goose-quill, which | inserted 
into the cork of a bottle, to secure its 
steadiness and upright position, and fill- 
ed with juice of sugar-cane. I then took 
a large Ipomea, and having cut off the 
bottom, | slipped the flower over the 
tube, so that the quill took the place of 
the nectary of the flower. ‘The bird flew 
to it in a moment, clung to the bottle- 
rim, and bringivg his beak perpendicular, 
thrust it into the tube. It was at once 
evident that the repast was agreeable, for 
he continued pumping for several se- 
conds, and on his flying off I found the 
quill emptied. As he had torn off the 
flower in his eagerness for more, and even 
followed the fragments of the corolla, as 
they lay on the table, to search them, I 
refilled the quill and put a blossom of the 
Marvel of Peru into it, so that the flow- 
er expanded over the top. ‘The little 
toper found it again, and after drinking 
freely, withdrew his beak.—He after- 
wards escaped, to my no small chagrin.” 
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The Frisian Archipelago. 
Concluded from page 7\7. 


Many a whale and sea! in the distant 
stormy main involuntarily contributes to- 
wards the support of the little church at 
home in the Halligs. For the poor, the 
seats are divided into halves and quar- 
ters, but the richer among the inhabi- 
tants generally own four or five ; and in 
the rare cases in which it has happened 
that the natives of the Halligs have set- 
tled in other countries, they have fre- 
the whole 
of their lives to remit, with the utmost 
punctuality, the amount of their dues to 


» the charch. ; 
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We have said that their ter and coffee 
are almost the only luxuries of the dwel- 
lers on the Haligs; but time was when 
the evil spirit of aleohol had attained to 
fearful power amongst them. In the old 
times, indeed, they contented themselves 
with milk and beer: but after the Seven 
Years’ War brandy was _ introduced, 
which at first they took only as medicine 
in spoonfuls, but by degrees the fatal ha- 
bit was acquired of drinking it as an in- 
dulgence, and there were many circum- 
stances In their way of life that contrib- 
uted greatly to its encouragement. For 


, the dreary days of winter, for instance, 


the men have no suitable occupation ; 
and while the women wash and scour, 
and cook and spin, the men will often lie 
asleep across the stove ; for they put so 
little fire into it that this is perfectly pos- 
sible: or they will sit half the day smo- 


king and gossipping with each other. 


Many branches of industry, which occu- 
py advantageously the peasants of other 


' countries, are here scarcely practicable. 


| Straw plaiting, often practised by Ger- 
' man peasants in leisure times, cannot 


\ -~ 


well be carried on here, because no 
wheat is grown on the Halligs, and the 
straw would have to be fetched from a 
distance. From the carving in wood, 
which occupied so much of the time of 
the peasants of Norway, of the Black 
Forest, and many other places, these is- 
landers are also excluded, for they have 
no trees. Flax also must be first impor- 
ted; so that the wool of their sheep is 


almost the only raw material they can 
/ command ; but the carding and spinning 


of this being regarded as a feminine em- 
ployment, is disdained by the lords of the 
creation. Looms do not exist among 
them, and the articles that might be ma- 


“Sy a _ 


nufactured if they did, can probably be 
purchased on the main land cheaper than 
they could be produced amidst the man- 
ifold disadvantages of the Halligs. 

The consequence of so much time be- 
ing spent in idleness, was, as may be na- 
turally supposed, the rapid increase of 
intemperance. Brandy was mixed with 
their tea and coffee, and drank by men, 
women, and children. In one of the is- 
Jands—Hoge, which had only 253 inhabi- 
tants—there were drank in one year 117 
ankers of spirits (each anker containing 
forty bottles) ; and it wasa singular fact, 
that the poorer the people were, the more 
they seemed to drink: and there were 
on the island twelve beggars, who sub- 
sisted on the charity of the rest, and they 
drank most of all, spending almost allthe 
alms bestowed on them in drams. 

Thus stood affairs but a few years ago, 
when news reached their remote soli- 
tudes of the great temperance movement 
in America, England, and some parts of 
Germany, and the pastor having seen 
much of the terrible effects of drunken- 
hess became an enthusiastic Teetotaller. 


His first step was, of course, to preach 
against the vice, and point out its de- 
structive consequences; the next, to talk 
privately to such as were thought still 
open to persuasion ; inform them of what 
had been done in other countries, and get 
them if possible to read something of 
what had been written on the subject. 
The more opulent and influential men of 
his congregation were mostly favorable 


to the cause of temperance, and were in- 


deed the more opulent precisely from 
that cause. With theirco-operation the 
pastor succeeded not only in establishing 
a Temperance Union, but in inducing the 
few dealers in spirits to part with their 
whole stock for ready money, and enter 
into an agreement to buy no more. 

Tt was resolved, first, ‘That no native 
of those islands should ever drink bran- 
dy again; and, secondly, in order, per- 
haps, that they might keep the resolu- 
tion, that none should thenceforward be 
allowed to be brought into the island. A 
difficulty remained as to what was to be 
done with the stock on hand: and this 
was got over by the Pastor munificently 
undertaking to have the whole thrown 
into the sea at his own expense. What 
still remained in different private houses 
was to be reserved exclusively for the 
hay-makers who came over every sum- 
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mer from Jutland to work for the richer 
inhabitants; but as soon as this quantity 
should be exhausted, a certain compen- 
sation in money was to be given to them, 
and “ no more poison.” 

Thus stand affairs at present, accord- 
ing to the last accounts from the island 
of Hoge ; their zealous shepherd of souls 
has been completely successful, and the 
reform gives every promise of being las- 
ting—more lasting, perhaps, than the 
nlace where it has been effected; for 
most of these open islands are, as has 
been said, the morsels which the sea has 
left at sundry banquets, and which he 
will probably return some day to fetch. 
—People’s Journal. 





Mount Katahdin. 

Dr. Young, who has been appointed by 
the Governor and Council to make a Bo- 
tanical Survey of the State of Maine, has 
in cowpany with several other gentle- 
men, been to the summit of Katahdin. 
The Bangor Whig has a long account of 
the journey, by one of the party, and we 
find another account in the Providence 
Journal. They had fine weather for the 
ascent: the prospect from the top is de- 
scribed as most magnificent, overlooking 
half the State, and presenting, at one view, 
lakes innumerable about the head waters 
of the Penobscot and Kennebec. The 
Providence writer says: 


Upon the summit was a small level 
space, which did its bist to look green 
and cheerful by a stinted growth of an 
Alpine Sedge (Carex rigida). The rocks 
were covered with Reindeer Moss,Iceland 
Moss and other Lichens, which, with one 
or two mosses, and a stray Arenaria and 
Mountain Cranberry, made up the vege- 
tation. Upon setting up the barometer, 
we found the Mercury to stand at 25.- 
053 inches, with the thermometer at 61 ; 
which very nearly corresponds with Dr. 
Jackson’s observation. His being taken 
during a storm, the column was some- 
what lower—barometer 24.820, thermo- 
meter 30. By comparing his observa- 
tions with simultaneous ones taken at 
Bangor and other stations, he calculated 
the neight at 5300 feet above the level of 
the sea. ‘The day was as favorable as 
we could wish, the air mild and clear, 
and the sky without a cloud. 


All our fatigue and hunger (for we 
had been without food since morning, and 
had found no water save a little rain 





caught in a hollow rock) were forgotten 
in our admiration of the view, which was 
vast and unbroken in every direction. 
The number of lakes and rivers within 
our view was surprising. It was estima- 
ted that at least sixty of different sizes 
might be counted. Among the most con- 
spicuous were Moose Head and Chesun- 
cook Lakes. A part of the former was 
shut out from our view by a range of 
mountains ; but the latter was a beautiful 
object as it lay calm and sunny, border- 
ed by the dark green of the forest. We 
were at so great a height that we could 
not distinguish the trees, the tall pines 
and spruces blending in the distance into 
a dense mass of green, vast forests seem- 
ing like a meadow, and the course of the 
river up whose banks we had toiled for 
two long days, was marked by a mere 
dark line running through it. 

‘he scene was one of solemn grandeur. 
On every side, valley and mountain, fo- 
rest, lake and river, extended in varied 
succession, until they met the bending 
sky. Not a single hamlet nestling among 
the hills, nor town which the imagination 
could people with busy life, could be 
seen. No sign of civilised life which 
might serve as a link between us and our 
kind was discoverable. An unbroken 
wilderness was below us, and our little 
band, gathered upon that stern granite 
peak, a drop upon a wave, wasall of life 
the eye could rest upon. There was no 
sound, not even the rustling of a leaf, 
the dashing of a brook, but a painful si- 
lence reigned. | 

In a notice in Williamson’s History of 
Maine, of the first visit ever made to this 
spot, in 1804, it is stated that, owing to 
the rarefaction of the air at such a 
height, great difficulty of respiration was 
experienced. We observed nothing of 
the kind; and instead of the chilling 
winds we had prepared to encounter, we 


+: the air peculiarly soft and spring- 
ike. 


The idea of difficult respiration on the 
top of Katahdin will strike any one as 
absurd, who knows that the White Hills 
in New Hampshire are about a thousand 
feet higher than Katahdin, and that all 
the most populous parts of Mexico are 
from two to four thousand feet higher than 
Katahdin. The cities of Mexico and Pu- 
ebla, though in depressions on the table 
jands, are over seven thousand feet above 
the sea level. 
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Drowning. 


The following is a letter by Admiral 
Beaufort, to Dr. Wollaston, in the Me- 
moirs of Sir John Barrow, just published 
n London: 

“ Many years ago, when I was a youn- 
ster on board one of his Majesty’s ships, 
in Portsmouth harbor, after sculling out 
in a very small boat, 1 was endeavouring 
to fasten her alongside the ship to one of 
the scutile-rings ; in foolish eagerness I 
stepped upon the gunwale, the boat of 
course upset, and_I fell into the water, and 
not knowing how to swim, all my efforts 
‘oa lay hold either of the boat or the float- 
ing sculls were fruitless. The transac- 
tion had not been observed by the senti- 
nel on the gangway, and therefore it was 
not till the tide had drifted me some dis- 
tance astern of the ship that a man in the 
foretop saw me splashing in the water, 
and gave thealarm. The first lieutenant 
instantly and gailantly jumped overboard, 
the carpenter followed his example, and 
the gunner hastened into a boat and pull- 
ed after them. 

‘With the violent but vain attempts to 
make myself heard, I had swallowed 
much water; | was soon exhausted by 
my struggles, and before any relief reach- 
ed me | had sunk below the surface; all 
hope had fled, all exertions ceased, and I 
felt that | was drowning. 

‘‘ So far these facts were either partial- 
ly remembered after my recovery, or sup- 
plied by those who had lately witnessed 
the scene: for during an interval of such 
agitation a drowning person is too much 
occupied in catching at every passing 
straw, or too much absorbed by alternate 
hope and despair, to mark the succession 
of events very accurately. Notso, how- 
ever, with the facts which immediately 
ensued; my mind had then undergone 
the sudden revolution which appeared to 
you so remarkable; and all the circum- 
stances of which are now as vividly fresh 
in my memory as if they had occurred 
but yesterday. 

‘From the moment that all exertions 
had ceased—which I imagine was the 
immediate consequence of complete suf.- 
focation—a calm feeling of the most per- 
fect tranquility superseded the previous 
tumultuous sensations—it might be call- 
ed apathy, certainly not resignation, for 
drowning no longer appeared to me an 
evil—lI no longer thought of being res- 
cued, nor was [in any bodily pain. On 
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the contrary, my sensations were now of 
rather a pleasurable cast, partaking of 
that dull but contented sort of feeling 
which precedes the sleep produced by 
fatigue. Though the senses were thus 
deadened, not so the mind; its activity 
seemed to be invigorated, in a ratio which 
defies all description—for thought rose 
after thought with a rapidity of succes- 
sion that is not only indescribable, but 
probably inconceivable, by any one who 
has not himself been in a similar situa- 
tion. ‘The course of those thoughts | 
can even now in a great measure retrace 
—the event which had just taken place— 
the awkwardness that had produced it— 
the bustle it must have occasioned (for I 
had observed two persons jump from the 
chain)—the effect it would have on a 
most affectionate father—the manner in 
which he would disclose it to the rest of 
the family—and a thousand other circum- 
stances minutely associated with home, 
were the first serious reflections that oc- 
curred. They took then a wider range, 
our last cruise, a former voyage, and 
shipwreck, my school, the progress I had 
made there, and the time I had misspent, 
and even all my boyish pursuits and ad- 
ventures. Thus, travelling backwards, 
every past incident of my life seemed to 
glance across my recollection in retro- 
grade succession ; not, however, in mere 
outline, as here stated, but the picture 
filled up with every minute and collate- 
ral feature ; in short, the whole period 
of my existence seemed to be placed be- 
fore me in a kind of panoramic review, 
and each act of it seemed to be accom- 
panied by a consciousness of right or 
wrong, or by some reflection on its cause 
Or its consequences ; indeed, many tri- 
fling events which had been long forgot- 
ten then crowded into my imagination, 
and with the character of recent familia- 
rity. 

“May not this be some indication of 
the almost infinite power of memory with 
which we may awaken in another world, 
and thus be compelled to contemplate 
our past lives? Or might it not in some 
degree warrant the inference, that death 
is only a change or modification of our 
existence, in which there is no real pause 
or interruption? But, however that may 
be, one circumstance was highly remar- 
kable; that the innumerable ideas which 
flashed into my mind were all retrospec- 
live ; yet I had been religiously brought 
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up; my hopes and fears of the next world 
had lost nothing of their early strength, 
and at any other period intense interest 
and awful anxiety would have been exci- 
ted by the mere probability that I was 
floating on the threshold of eternity ; yet 
at that inexplicable moment, when I had 
a full conviction that I had already cros- 
sed that threshold, not a single thought 
wandered into the Lead y was wrapt 
entirely in the past. 

“The length of time that was occupi- 
ed by this deluge of ideas, or rather the 
shortness of time into which they were 
condensed, I cannot now state with pre- 
cision, yet certainly two minutes could 
not have clapsed from the moment of suf- 
focation to that of my being hauled up. 

“The strength of the flood tide made 
it expedient to pull the boat at once to 
another ship, where I uuderwent the 
usual vulgar process of emptying the wa- 
ter by letting my head hang downwards, 
then bleeding, chafing, and even adminis- 
tering gin; but my submersion had been 
really so brief, that, according to the ac- 
count of lookers on, I was very quickly 
restored to animation. 

“* My feelings while life was returning 
were the reverse in every point of those 
which have been described above. One 
single but confused idea—a miserable be- 
lief that | was drowning—dwelt upon my 
mind, instead of the multitude of clear 
and definite ideas which had recently 
rushed through it; helpless anxiety, a 
kind of continuous nightmare seemed to 
press heavily on every sense, and to pre- 
vent the formation of any one distinct 
thought, and it was with difficulty that I 
became convinced that I was really alive. 
Again, instead of being absolutely free 
from all bodily pain, as in my drowning 
state, | was now tortured by painall over 
me; and though | have been since 
wounded in several places, and have often 
submitted to severe surgical discipline, 
yet my sufferings were at that time far 
greater; at least, in general distress. On 
one oceasion I was shot in the lungs, and 
after lying on the deck at night for some 
hours bleeding from other wounds, I at 
length fainted. Now, as I felt sure that 
the wound in the lungs was mortal, it 
will appear obvious that the overwhelm- 
ing sensation which accompanies fainting 
must have produced a perfect conviction 
that [ was then in the act of dying. Yet 
nothing in the least resembling the ope- 
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rations of my mind when drowning then 
took place; and when I began to recover, 
I returned to a clear couception of my 
real state.” 


ss AGRICULTURAL. 


Long Island Lands. 

Long Island, which forms the south- 
eastern portion of the state of New York, 
extends from Fort Hamilton, at the Nar- 
rows, to Montauk Point, a distance of 
about 140 miles. Its breadth, as far east 
as Greenport, a distance of about one 
hundred miles, varies from 12 to 20 miles, 
beyond which it is much less. ‘The whole 
island embraces an area of 960,000 acres, 
or 1,500 square miles. 

A ridge, or chain of hills, commonly 
known as the ‘“ Green-Mountains,” or 
‘ Back-bone” of the island, commences 
at New Utrecht, in the county of King’s, 
and, extends with occasional interruptions 
and depressions, to Oyster-Pond Point, in 
the county of Suffolk. A branch of this 
ridge diverges from Smithtown, and con- 
tinues along the south branch of the is- 
land to Montauk Point. Some of these 
hills, which are usually of a round-backed 
form, without any approx!mation to re- 
gularity, often present, within a short 
distance, elevations and depressions of 
one hundred feet, and in some instances 
approach an elevation of three or four 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
Among these hills there frequently occur 
bowl-shaped hollows, in which water col- 
lects, and for the want of a ready outlet, 
is formed into marshes, ‘“ pond-holes,” 
or small lakes. 

The surface of the island north of the 
dividing ridge is generally rough and 
broken, with the exception of the necks 
and points of land which stretch into the 
Sound. ‘These, for the most part, are 
level or undulating in their surface, and 
comprise some of the best farms the is- 
land affords. Southward of the back- 
bone, or ridge, the surface is even, and 
slopes almost insensibly to the eye from 
the hills to the ocean. On both sides of 
the island are numerous streams, fed from 
springs emerging from the higher hills, 
which, after subserving the purposes of 
irrigating the soil, or turning mills, dis- 
charge themselves into the bays or 
Sound. 

Along the south side of the island is 
an inland bay, about 70 miles in length, 
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and from two to five miles wide, in and 
adjoining which are extensive tracts of 
salt-marsh and islands of meadow, that 
annually produce immense crops of grass. 
The beach that separates this bay from the 
ocean is composed almost entirely of 
sand, which in some places is drifted in- 
to hillocks of fantastic shapes, while in 
others it is low, flat, and scarcely rising 
above the level of the tide. This beach, 
at some points, is nearly half a mile in 
width ; and, like almost the entire south 
shore of Long Island, produces but little 
vegetation except here and there a few 
straggling cedars, or a clump of beach- 
plums (Prunus maritima), to diversify 
the scene. 

The northern part of the island, inclu- 
ding the dividing ridge, is well supplied 
with thrifty and growing wood, identical 
with that of the adjacent forests on the 
main land; but in travelling from Jamai- 
ca to Farmingdale, on the railroad, we 
pass through a vast tract of land, estima- 
ted to contain 17,000 acres, commonly 
known by the name of ‘Hempstead 
Plains,” which, save now and then a cul- 
tivated spot, presents neither shrub nor 
tree, with the exception of a few scrub- 
oaks, three or four feet high, and occa- 
sionally a patch of stagger-bush, or kill- 
calf (Andromeda mariana), to relieve the 
eye. ‘Ihe latter is so called, from a po- 
pular notion that it produces in lambs and 
calves which feed upon it, in the spring 
or early summer, the disease called the 
staggers ; but its injurious qualities are 
doubted by many, and even those who 
believe in its poisonous effects in the 
spring, admit that it may be eaten with 
impunity later in the season. 

These plains, or prairies, it would seem 
have remained in a similar condition as 
at present beyond the memory of man, 
and have ever attracted attention asa 
great natural curiosity, from the first dis- 
covery of the country. From an exceed- 
ingly rare work, published in 1670, enti- 
tled ‘A Brief Description of New York, 
formerly called New Netherlands, with 
the places thereunto adjoining,” by Da- 
niel Denton, we extract the following :— 

‘Towards the middle of Lorg-Island, 
lyeth a plain sixteen miles long and four 
broad, upon which plain grows very fine 
grass, that makes exceeding good Hay, 
and is very good pasture for sheep or 
other Cattel ; where you shall find nei- 
ther stick nor stone to hinder the Horse 


heels, or endanger them in their Races, 
and once a year the best Horses in the 
Island are brought hither to try their 
swiftness, and the swiftest rewarded with 
a silver Cup, two being Annually procu- 
red for that purpose. There are two or 
three other small plains of about a mile 
square, which are no small benefit to 
those Towns which enjoy them.” The 
grass above referred to, was doubtless the 
forked beard-grass (Andropogon furca- 
tus), also sometimes called Indian grass, 
which is common in many parts of the 
United States, particularly where the soil 
is sandy, and is sparingly produced on 
these plains at the present day. We have 
seen specimens of it growing there of a 
height of four or five feet, and have been 
informed, that, in its green, succulent 
state, it is eagerly sought after by cattle, 
and affords a nourishing bite. From the 
circumstance that it will grow upon the 
poorer class of soils, and being a tender, 
juicy plant, of a rapid growth, ils culture 
is worthy of a trial for soiling cows 


The Rev. A. Burnaby, who travelled 
through the Middle Colonies in 1759, de- 
scribes these prairies as “ between twenty 
and thirty miles long, and four or five 
broad; and says there was not a tree 
then growing upon them, “and it is as- 
serted,” says he, “that there never were 
any.” 

In progressing eastward from these 
plains to near the head of Peconic Bay, a 
vast tract of land is passed through, prin- 
cipally overgrown with bear or scrub- 
oak (Quercus ilicifolia,) dwarf chestnut- 
oak (Quercus prinus chinquapin), and 
black or pitch-pine (Pinus rigida). The 
former abounds in the Middle and Nor- 
thern States, and is usually found in par- 
ticular districts where the soil is very 
thin, growing in compact masses, which 
are traversed with difficulty, though no 
higher than the waist. It does not ordi- 
narily exceed a height of three or four 
feet; but in favorable situations, where 
the soil is more deep and fertile, it fre- 
quently attains double these dimensions. 
It is seldom found insulated, or mingled 
with other trees or shrubs in a dense fo- 
rest ; but generally in tracts of many hun- 
dred acres in extent, which it covers al- 
most exclusively, its uniformity being 
broken only by a few specimens of low 
whortle-berries, dwarf chestnut-oaks, and 
scrubby pitch-pines. 

[ American Agriculturist. 
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Thine is the Power. 


Who stern commands the mighty seas 
To recognise his mighty power, 
Or scarce allows the lightest breeze 
To agitate the smallest flower ? 
Who bids the glorious spheres on high, 
Through endless space to roll and shine ¢ 
With faces veiled, we kneel and cry, 
Great God! the power alone is thine. 
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W ho checks the torrent’s sweeping ire, 
Or gems the streamlet’s waves with light; 
Who gilds the sky with lightning fire, 
Or wraps it in the veil of night @ 
’Tis God himself! his works confess 
The love, his power would e’er impart ; 
W hose heavenly fingers friendly press 
The beating pulse of Nature's heart! 


Whose powerful will created man, 
And breathed on him immortal breath, 
Till every wondering sense began 
To wake from its chaotic death ? 
*T was God! to whom all power belongs, 
To. whom all creatures still must bend, 
‘To whom all prayer and sacred song, 
On heavenly wings, to heaven ascend. 
[ Selected, 





To GENTLEMEN. 


“|, chills my blood to hear the biest Supreme 

Rudeiy appealed to on each trifling theme ! 

Maintain your rank; vulgarity despise ; 

To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise. 

You would not swear upon the bed of death: 

Reflect, your Maker, now may stop your 
breath.” —Se.. 





lf “just as the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined,” how vastly important js it that we set 
out on right principles and pursue them to 
their legitimate results.—Set. 





French Sentences :— 
NOVEMBRE. 

Le triste et sombre mois de Novembre est 
arrive, 

Les feuiiles tombent des arbres. 

Le soleil ne parait plus qu’a travers des 
brouillards. 
Ne vous en affligez pas, non enfant. 
Nous retournerons dans quelques jours a la 
ville, pour y retrouver nos amis. 
Nous lirons ensemble de jolis livres. 
Nous raconterons des histoires, 
Nous regarderons des estampes. 
Voila de quoi nous amuser pendant la triste 
saison. | 











Answer to Transposition, p. 704 :— 


Fate sits on the dark battlements and frowns 
And the portals open to receive. 

Her voice in sullen echoes through the courts 
Tells of a nameless deed. 

Martin F. Tururuer, Jr. 
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ivg~ Free or Postace !—Volume IV. for 1848, will be 
sent in monthly nur ers, of 48 pages, for $2a year. in 
advance, FREE OF rosraGr.—-Valuable seeds sent to sub- 
scribers. 


Volumes sent everywhere by mail, free of 
postage.—Volumes i. ii. and iil., will be sent 
to all parts of the Union, by mail, for $2,25 
each, (single or otherwise,) without expense 
of postage, neatly bound in paper, and ready 
for binding in any style, which can be done 
by a country binder ; or, vols. 1, ii. and iii., in 
paper as above, and vol. iv. monthly, for 
$8. Or the same three volumes in paper, 
will be delivered in New York, for $2 each. 

Distribution of Seeds. —Much has been done 
by this paper to promote the cultivation of 
useful and ornamental plants. After prepa- 
ring the readers to appreciate the pleasure 
and the duty, in the first volume, above a mil- 
lion seeds of the Ailanthus, that new, orna- 
mental tree from the Moluccas, were distri- 
buted through the country, with a drawing, 
description and directions; and hundreds of 
thousands of them are now growing, in pla- 
ces where they could not otherwise have 
found their way in years. 

To our Subscribers.—Your kind exertions 
are invited, to obtain new subscribers to this 
work. Please to observe—Vol. 1V. will be 
sent free of postage. 

Hormay PREsENTs.—$2 paid for Vol. LV. 
will send it to any friend, near or cistant, du- 
ring the year, in monthly numbers, without 
burthening him with postage. ‘The three 
former volumes may be sent on the above 
terms, and monthly if desired, to other friends 
or members of the same family, at a distance. 
‘The complete work may thus be secured for 
the family library. 


iG Our New Epitrion.—The bound Vols. i. and ii. of 
Dwight’s Am. Magazine, (in muslin or half-sheep), are 
delivered to purchasers in Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and intermediate places, “free of freight,” 
at the N. York price. Enclose to the Editor $5, and vols. 
i. and ii. will be brought to the door. 5 sets for $20. $7 
will pay for vols. i. and ii., and also the current Vol. iii., in 
monthly pamphlets. The remaining numbers of the lat- 
ter will be sent by mail, at a small postage. 

For $10 will be sent vols. i., ii.. iii., and iy., (for 1848.) 
and any book in the market that may be ordered, not 
costing more than $1.50. | 
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DWIGHT’S AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 


With numerous Engravings, 
Edited by Theodore Dwight, 


Is published at the office of the New York Express, No. 112 
Broadway, to subscribers paying in advance, at $2 a year. 
7 sets for $10. Monthly, in covered pamphlets, at same price. 

Postmasters are anthorized to remit money, and are re- 
quested to act as agents, at ordinary discount, | 

Vols. L. and LL, balf-bound, or in muslin, $2.50 each. 

RECOMMENDATION.—From the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, Oct. 1, 18.7. 

“'Phese volumes exhibit a rare specimen of plodding in- 
dustry and good taste. The object of the editor is to furnish 
interesting reading which will not pervert the heart. Are in 
times like these, when our popular newspapers deal in the 
worst species of fiction, and are directly calculated tu pervert 
the moral sensibilitics of the rising generation. It is an en 
couraging fact that the one now on our table,should meet 
with encouragement. We wish our friend Dwight abundant 
success in his labors. The work contains many illustrations 
upon wood. The cheapness of this paper cannot fail to se- 
cure for it an extensive patronage.” 

“Worth more than silver,’—‘“ more than gold.”’—-New 
York Observer. 
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